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will be acutely conscious on every page of their work,
the writer is fully aware both of the fragility of the hypo-
thesis from which he starts, and the degree to which
"friction" renders imperfect the conclusions at which
he arrives. In the other, the writer tends to construct
a logical pattern, an essay in deduction, in which, quite
unconsciously, he takes for granted human nature, the
legal relations of the modern property-system, the finality
of the sovereign State, and other such matters. When,
therefore, he comes to transfer the conclusions of his
logical pattern to the real world of stark fact, the irre-
levance of his conclusions is almost startling. Too often,
indeed, they read like nothing so much as the reflections
of a saddened believer in the Ptolemaic astronomy who
refuses to be aware of the Copernican hypothesis,
I believe that the Civil Service has been safeguarded
against this danger by the acceptance of Macaulay's
principle as its basis of selection. But that safeguard is
not, in itself, enough. There remain two other dangers
to which, in the evolution of the last seventy years, I
do not think sufficient attention has been paid. The first
is implicit in the narrow class from which the highest
civil servants are drawn. It is the danger that they are
not able imaginatively to penetrate the experience they
have to encounter. The ways of life they know, the habits
of thought in which they have been brought up, the
departmental traditions in which they are immersed, all
represent a mental climate so different from that the
results of which they have to handle, that it is far less
certain to-day than it was a generation ago that they can
handle it successfully. There was a grave failure of imagi-
nation, for example, in the new scales of the Unemploy-
ment Assistance Board in 1934* There has been a similar
failure in the whole realm of penal reform. There has
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